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THE PROBLEM OF THE SUDAN! 


H. E. Abdul Wahab Azzam Bey 


I am not going to speak about the British occupation of Egypt or the 
policy pursued by the British, upto the present day, in respect of Egypt. 
I shall confine my speech to the Sudan. This country has been connected 
with Egypt since time immemorial. Excavations in Egypt and the Sudan 
show ancient relations between the two countries. When the Muslims 
conquered Egypt, they followed the River Nile to the Sudan also. When 
Mohamed Ali, the founder of the present dynasty of Egypt, established 
his rule in Egypt, he extended his authority to the Sudan. There is no 
natural boundary between Egypt and the Sudan; the present boundary, 
the 22nd Parallel, is an artifical one. 


Mohamed Ali and his successors spared no effort to promote order 
and prosperity in the Sudan, which, before the British occupation, 
extended to the third degree beyond the Equator and comprised an area 
equal to that of Germany, France and Spain put together. The 
Egyptian Government sent to the Sudan missions for exploration 
and scientific research. 


By virtue of a. treaty concluded with King Muteza in 1874, Uganda 
became an Egyptian Protectorate. This treaty was in the custody of a 
British officer in the service of Egypt, who tore it up, pretending that he 
was drunk. However, the letter confirming the treaty, written by Cherif 
Pasha, President of the Council of Ministers, did not disappear. It re- 
vealed the terms and clauses of the treaty. Ismail nominated M. Linant 
de Bellefonds to the post of High Commissioner for Egypt in Uganda. 
In this way the lakes and the sources of the Nile were Egyptianised. In 
1865 the Sultan of Suakin joined forces with Ismail and his province 
was incorporated into Egyptian territory, the annexation being sanctioned 
by a firman of the 17th May 1866. By means of another treaty, Ismail, 
on the Ist July 1875, obtained the province of Zelaa for Egypt. He also 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on May 23, 1952. 
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sént an Egyptian military expedition, which brought under control the 
Red Sea coastal area stretching from Berber to the Indian Ocean. 


In his report published in 1883, Stewart Pasha, agent of Gordon 
Pasha, said : “The territories actually occupied by the Egyptians, which 
they call Sudan are vast and unlimited areas, which measure in length 
from South to North (from the Equator to Assouan) nearly 24 degrees, 
from 1200 to 1400 miles”. He also described its limits as from the Libyan 
desert tothe Indian Ocean. 


The British were watching and waiting for the most opportune mo- 
ment for the realisation of their ambitions. They had succeeded in 
persuading Ismail to engage Britishers for the administration of the Sudan; 
and by giving instructions to these British administrators they prepared 
the ground for their dispositions in the Sudan. So, when a financial crisis 
arose in Egypt, the British delegate to the International Commission, 
Sir Rivers Wilson, asserted that the only way to save Egypt and to ensure 
rational government, was to hand over the control of the Sudan to Great 
Britain. Colonel Stewart, writing on the subject, asked how the 
Egyptians can govern the Sudan if they have not the capacity to govern 
the Delta. 


The British established themselves in all branches of the administra- 
tion of the Sudanese Government. By filling all the responsible posts 
with Britishers, Ismail Pasha, who acceded to all the British demands, 
thought of turning away their ambitions from his territory. In this he 
was mistaken. The British officials in the Sudan obeyed only the instruc- 
tions of the British Government, whose aim was the destruction of the 
Egyptian Empire, which lay athwart their road to India. Samuel Baker, 
at the Equator, and Gordon, at Khartoum, officially both employees of 
the Egyptian Government, were granted unlimited powers. The influence 
of these English officers was one of the factors in the revolt in the Sudan. 


After the fall of Ismail, the revolt of Arabi and that of Mahdi were 
launched simultaneously. They were politically supported by the British 
and resulted in their occupying Egypt in 1882. 
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To justify the occupation of Egypt, the British pointed to the disturb- 
ed political situation and the unsound financial state of the country and 
the dangers of the Mahdi movement in the Sudan. The latter, Gordon 
Pasha described as ‘‘a movement of despair”. They occupied Egypt, and 
putting aside the Egyptians and the Sudanese, filled the Sudan with foreign 
administrators, prevented Egyptian Government from putting down the 
Sudanese revolt and forced the main Egyptian Army to evacuate the Sudan. 
To justify all this, Sir Maurice Baring, later Lord Cromer, declared that 
the Egyptian budget supported annually a credit of L.E.200,000 to cover 
the deficit in the Sudan budget and had no means to meet this loss, and he 
added that the British would not agree to loan one soldier to support Egypt 
in the Sudan. 


These allegations were nothing but an excuse to detach the Sudan 
from Egypt. For, once the British did that, on the further excuse of the 
surveillance of the southern frontiers of Egypt, they could bring in occupa- 
tion troops. Colonel Stewart sent a report to his Government, saying 
that the moment had come for the Egyptians to evacuate the Sudan. 


But Cherif Pasha, the Chief of the Cabinet, categorically refused the 
British proposition. His reply, which has since become famous, was: ‘But 
if we abandon the Sudan, the Sudan will not abandon us”. Cherif Pasha 
was forced to retire, Granville telling him: “Either submit or resign’. 
After Cherif Pasha, Nubar Pasha formed a Cabinet and signed the order 
for the evacuation of the Sudan. 


In his letter of resignation, Cherif Pasha, stated that “the Government 
of Her Majesty the Queen of England demands that we quit the Sudan. We 
have not the right to abandon these regions, because they were entrusted 
to us by Turkey to whom they belong. The Government of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen declares that Egypt should follow its counsels without 
questioning them; all this is contrary to the ordinance of the 2nd August 
1879, which stipulated that the Khedive will govern in collaboration with 
and by the intermediary of his Ministers”. ‘‘We resign because we are 
hindered from governing within the disposition of the Constitution”, 
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The British Government, without consulting Egypt, appointed Gordon 
to see through the evacuation of the Sudan. The British official com- 
munique stated: “The Government of Her Majesty the Queen have 
demanded of General Gordon if he is disposed to go to Khartoum to con- 
stitute a National Sudanese Government and deploy all his efforts to assist 
the Egyptian army garrisons in the Sudan. The General was asked if he 
was to undertake the mission in the name of Her Majesty the Queen or in 
the name of the Khedive of Egypt. As he was a superior officer of the 
Army of Her Majesty the Queen, he could only carry out the orders of Her 
Majesty and refused, no matter what were the conditions, to go to the 
Sudan as representative of the Khedive”’. 


That was the text of the official communique. As for the confiden- 
tial instructions received by Gordon, they confirmed that his mission was 
nothing but a prelude to the programme worked out by Lord Dufferin, 
which was:— 


1, The evacuation of the Sudan by Egypt. 
2. Withdrawal of Egyptian troops and officials. 
3. Re-occupation of the Sudan to the sole profit of England. 


Hardly was the order for the evacuation given.to the Egyptian con- 
tingent, when on the 24th February 1884, Admiral White landed his troops 
at Suakin and occupied it. Once Suakin was occupied by the British, 
Major Hunter received the order to occupy the provinces of Berber and 
Zelaa and their environs. 


On the 3rd June 1884, without consulting the Egyptian Government, 
Hunter established a British province in this region. 


As to the province of Messawa, which was annexed to the Egyptian 
possessions, the British here also appointed their governor. This was a 
large province, which spread on the shores of the Red Sea and which 
was given the name of Eritrea by the Italians. 


The province of Equatoria was governed by the Egyptian Amin 
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Pasha, through Egyptian officials. Here there was an Egyptian garrison. 
This province was detached from the Sudan and annexed to Uganda, which 
was formerly an Egyptian protectorate and had later become a British 
possession, 


All that remained of the Egyptian possessions‘in the south was also 
annexed to Uganda. The province of Lado and its environs were ceded 
to the King of Belgium on the express condition that they should be re- 
turned to the British after the death of that King. The British thus detach- 
ed an area measuring 450 miles in length and 400 miles in breadth. 


Appropriating the lakes to themselves, the British put themselves in 
command of the vital water resources of the Sudan and Egypt. 


It is clear that the British were planning to capture the Sudan, even 
before their occupation of Egypt. They compelled the Egyptians to eva- 
cuate the Sudan. Four years later they advised them to re-enter the Sudan. 
When this was actually done by the Egyptian forces, they forced Egypt to 
sign the agreements of 1899. The fact that the first political assassination 
in modern Egypt was the murder of the Prime Minister, who signed these 
agreements, shows clearly how unpopular with the Egyptians these 
forced agreements were. Since then, there have been two flags in 
the Sudan, the Egyptian and the British. But in fact one of these flags has 
been the sign of absolute power and the other only an excuse for charging 
Egypt for financial aid to the Sudanese Government and for construc- 
tive work in the Sudan. 


About 20 years ago, the present Secretary-General of the Arab 
League, Abdur Rahman Azzam, went to the Sudan, delegated by Nahas 
Pasha, leader of the Wafd. At that time it was not easy for an Egyptian 
and more especially, a politician, to enter the Sudan. He was however 
welcomed by the Governor-General and permitted to travel inevery part of 
the Sudan. When he returned to Khartoum, the Governor-General asked 
him his opinion of what he saw. He replied, to the great astonishment of 
the Governor-General, “I would like to take down the Egyptian flag and 
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burn it, because I travelled in the Sudan under your protection and by 
your order and my flag did not help me in any way”. 


The British policy in the Sudan has been to defame Egypt. One 
of their intrigues was to order Egyptian officers to issue undesirable orders 
to the Sudanese; and when the Sudanese complained against these orders, 
the British, pretending that the Egyptian officers were responsible for them, 
would repeal them. 


Now, we may ask, what do the Egyptians demand in the Sudan and 
what do the British desire. The Egyptians simply ask the British to 
evacuate the Sudan, so that the Sudanese may be free to unite with their 
brothers in Egypt. The Egyptians are ready that the Sudanese should have 
self-determination. In last October, a decree was issued containing these 
fundamental principles for the Sudan: 


ARTICLE 1. The Sudan shall have a special Constitution, to be 
drawn up by a Constituent Assembly, representing the inhabitants of 
the Sudan, The Constituent Assembly will also draw up an electoral law. 


ARTICLE 2. The Constitution referred to in Article 1 shall con- 
tain the following fundamental rules:— 


(a) The establishment of democratic and representative rule 
in the counrty, with the representative body consisting 
either of one Chamber or two. One of the two Chambers 
at least shall be entirely elective. 


(b) The separation of the legislative, executive and judicial 
authorities. 


(c) The establishment of a Council of Ministers, composed of 

the Sudanese, the King ruling through these Ministers and 
having the right to appoint and dismiss them, and the 
Ministers being jointly responsible to Parliament or to the 
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elected Chamber, for the general policy of the Cabinet and 
each for his Ministry. 


(d) The guarantee of the independence of judiciary authorities at 
all levels, 


(ce) The guarantee, within the limits of the law, of the rights of 
the individual, public and personal liberties, liberty of belief, 
freedom of opinion, liberty of the press, liberty of meetings 
and of association. 


ARTICLE 4. As an exception to the provisions of the preceding 
Articles, with regard to foreign affairs, finance and defence, authority shall 
be exercised by the King, throughout the country, within the limits of 
Royal Order No. 42/1923, establishing constitutional government in the 
State of Egypt. 


As to the title of His Majesty the King of Egypt and the Sudan, 
the Egyptians are not asking for a new title. The rulers of Egypt have 
been acknowledged at all times as rulers of the Sudan and the official 
title of our King implies that. We only ask the British to acknowledge 
that fact. 


Now we come to the second question: What do the British desire. The 
British want the Sudan to remain under their ruie, to complete the pattern 
of the empire they are now building in Central and East Africa. The 
British want to keep Egypt under their control by threatening to cut off or 
decrease the water supply of Egypt. We will never forget that when the 
Sirdar (the British head of the Egyptian army) was murdered in Egypt in 
1924, one of the punishments, imposed on Egypt, was increasing the 
area irrigated by the Nile in Algezira in the Sudan, which is cultivated by a 
British company, and thus decreasing the winter supply of water to Egypt. 


This shows what the British have in mind. The British are conti- 
nuously speaking of their solicitude for Sudanese independence and 
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freedom. They make out that they have no aims other than the freedom 
and prosperity of the Sudanese, even against the Sudanese’s will. But we 
challenged them in the General Assembly of the United Nations and pro- 
posed a free plebiscite in the Sudan. They have not replied to that upto 
now. A brief comparison of the proposed Egyptian constitution and the 
British-created Assembly in the Sudan will show clearly the difference 
between the two minds of the British and ourselves. Another fact was men- 
tioned by the Egyptian Foreign Minister in the General Assembly when he 
said: ““When we asked the British about the period after which the Sudan 
might enjoy real self-government, their estimate was between 15 to 20 
years, while Egypt maintained that the Sudan should have self-government 
within two years, basing her estimate on the Resolution of the United 
Nations General Assembly in regard to Libya; for indeed the Sudan is 
no less deserving of self-government than Libya.” 


I conclude with some lines from Mr. Churchill in his book, The 
River War, the same Mr. Churchill who is now opposing the unity of 
Egypt and the Sudan: 


“If the reader will look at the map of the Nile system, he cannot 
fail to be struck by its resemblance toa palm tree. At the top the green 
and fertile area of the Delta spreads like the graceful leaves and foliage. 
The stem is perhaps a little twisted, for the Nile makes a vast bend in 
flowing through the desert; south of Khartoum, the likeness is again per- 
fect and the roots of the tree begin to stretch deeply into the Sudan. I 
can imagine no better illustration of the intimate and sympathetic connec- 
tion between Egypt and the Southern provinces. The advantages of the 
connection are mutual; for if the Sudan is thus naturally and geogra- 
phically an integral part of Egypt, Egypt is no less essential to the deve- 
lopment of the Sudan”. 
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TRADE POLICIES IN WESTERN EUROPE! 


Heimon van Blankenstein 


Trade policies of European countries have played a very great role 
in restoring European economy, which, at the end of the war, in 1945, 
was in a very bad condition. You may ask if this is of any interest 
or importance to this country. My reply would be that as we 
co-operated, rebuilt our economy and helped ourselves by trade policies, 
by exchange rules, in the same manner other European countries can 
co-operate with Pakistan and other countries of Asia, to achieve not only 
the development of European economy, but what is perhaps much 
more important, the development of the economy of the whole world. 
This war has made one thing perfectly clear, namely, that Europe is only 
a very small region, that it cannot stand on its own and that everything 
that happens in the rest of the world, particularly in the way of economic 
development, is of great interest to Europe. Equally, I believe, the 
economic development of Europe is of great interest to the other parts 
of the world. 


As I have said, in 1945, Europe’s economy was in a very bad state. 
The war was just over, many industries had been destroyed and trade had 
come to a standstill. There were hardly any monetary reserves. There 
was no mutual confidence amongst the nations of Europe. There was 
no basis on which to promote international trade between them, first be- 
cause production had gone down and secondly because there was no com- 
mon monetary unit any more. This problem had to be solved. In the 
first place, it was, of course, necessary for the countries of Europe to re- 
start production and, for that purpose, they needed raw materials, coal 
and machinery; and secondly, it was also necessary to find outlets for the 
goods they produced. The latter question was not at the moment urgent 
because production had fallen. Raw materials and machinery were much 
more important than outlets. How could we obtain the raw materials 
and the machinery? In some cases, we had to use or ask for monetary 
reserves, in particular, in those cases where we wanted to buy raw 








1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on May 7, 1952. ia 
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materials from outside. . But inside Europe we really had nothing left to 
Stand by. 


The solution came through the process of expansion-development, 
which we, in Europe, usually call the bilateral process. It started 
almost immediatley after the war, in 1945. By 1947 a network of bila- 
tera] trade agreements was spun all over Europe. Each one of these agree- 
ments was based on a monetary balance between two contracting coun- 
tries. They had to start in a very modest way, because the balance was 
limited by the capacity of the country that wes worse off. This bilateral- 
ism did not allow very large scope of trade. However, it worked and, 
notwithstanding all the limitations, these bilateral agreements-grew and 
there was exchange of goods. In the course of four years, 1946 to. 1949, 
there was immense extension of trade inside Europe. This extension was 
possible and could be achieved only by these agreements. The interes- 
ting part of these agreements was that for those countries which were 
in-a strong position, there were improved chances of regaining their 
old customers. Thus they were now enabled to develop and to ex- 
change raw materials and even goods. However, the position in regard to 
non-essentials was very ackward. Far-sighted people like the Swedes and 
others helped much in this expansion of trade. 


Although we started practically from nothing in 1946, in 1949-50 
the volume of our export trade had already reached 105 per cent of what 
it had been before the war. All this has been possible because of the 
efforts of the Dutch people and the people of the other European countries, 
who by working very hard have increased their production, and, as I said, 
by the bilateral agreements, which have promoted the exchange of goods, 
{without having to find dollars, which we have used for buying essential 
goods). In this pattern one of the most developed countries is, of course, 


Germany. 


After the war, Germany was in a very bad condition, and for a num- 
ber of years, even after the war, there was practically no economic activity 
in Germany. Thus Germany could hardly take part in European trade 
and in the rebuilding of the European economy. On the top of that, in 
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the rest of the Western Europe, in particular, this network of bilateral 
agreements was being developed. Germany was under the Allied military 
control and, in contradiction to the ideas of the European. countries, 
the American and British occupiers of Germany were not in favour of 
bilateral agreements. Therefore, as far as they could, they restricted the 
possibility of concluding bilateral agreements with Germany. However,. 
the situation was radically altered in 1949, when the Allies introduced 
monetary reforms in Germany. After that, goods flowed into Germany 
and from Germany into Europe. But Germany was soon in financial 
difficulties and had for some time to close down its commerce, so that it 
may have time to find its equilibrium. 


Along with this development, the whole of European reconstruction 
was greatly helped by the enormous sums the United States was spending 
in Europe in the form of the so-called ERP or Marshall aid. With this 
assistance, the European countries started a new organisation, called 
OEEC or the Organisation for European Economic Cooperation. 


This was quite a new development. It was, in principle, a departure 
from the system of tilateralism. It was a movement in the direction of 
unilateral arrangement of European trade policy and European economic 
cooperation. One of the first achievements of OEEC — and this was a 
very great step forward — was the partial liberalisation of trade and the 
lifting of import restrictions on a number of goods. It was however 
realised very soon that this liberalisation would never be a success and 
could never achieve very much, unless a solution was found for the 
difficult problem of the monetary relationship between the different 
members of the OEEC. 


From the days of bilateralism, we had inherited the system of bilateral 
monetary relations, which means that one could go toa certain monetary 
extent only and it was not possible, for instance, for the Dutch to convert 
German marks into any other European currency. Therefore, one had to 
keep a very strict eye on the bilateral balance of trade. This probelm 
could only be solved if a method was found ty which European currencies 
would .become convertible. The solution was, as you probably all know, 
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found in the EPU, an organisation whereby all the deficits or surpluses 
in our monetary accounts between the countries are cleared away at the 
end of the month. Therefore, it is no longer necessary for a European 
country to pay very strict attention to bilateral balances in their trade. 
This however had not freed the European countries from the necessity to 
pay attention to their over-all balance of payments position. For even 
if you can clear the deficits and surpluses in EPU it does not mean that 
if you have an over-all deficit, you will not get into trouble. The difficulty 
is that if you have an over-all deficit of a certain magnitude, you have to 
pay an increasing amount of gold as your deficit increases. Thus you find 
yourself in a very diificult position, because nobody can pay you that. 
This had caused, and is still causing, considerable difficulties. 


While at the beginning of EPU, the sterling area and France had great 
surpluses, now France and the sterling area are on a very big deficit; and 
all the other countries are on surplus. This shows one of the dangers 
and the difficulties of the unilateral system. I have told you before that 
the bilateral system has the great disadvantage of restricting trade through 
bilateral balances. But this unilateral system which we have in Europe 
has other dangers and disadvantages. The main danger and the main 
problem—for which a solution will have to be found—are that the system 
is based on fixed rates of exchange. But, on the other hand, social and 
economic policies, if I may use that expression, are not very flexible. The 
sad. part of itis that the deficits or surpluses, as the case may be, force 
countries to restrict their imports. This in its turn causes inconvenience 
and hardship to the trade. This is a very serious problem. Nobody 
knows what the solution of it will be. So I cannot tell you more about it. 
The only thing I can say is that it will be necessary for the countries who 
are members of the EPU to find a solution. 


EPU hoped to increase the liberalisation of trade. Some countries 
went very far in that respect, e.g., the U.K. liberalised almost 90% of 
its private imports. Unhappily, the U.K., being in great deficits, had 
to deliberalise a large part of its free trade and the same was the case 
with France. In that respect we are not too pessimistic. We hope that 
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the ideal and the principle of liberalisation can be maintained. Qae of the 
more optimistic signs in this respect is that countries like Germany, 
Holland and some others are increasing liberalisation, so as to offset the 
effect of the decrease of liberalisation by the U.K. and France. In so far 
as trade has not yet been liberalised, bilateral negotiations still take place; 
and therefore the way of bilateral negotiations is still with us. 


Times have changed a lot. I for one, being a bilateral negotiator, 
think that it would have been impossit le for me to find the time to make 
this kind of journey to Pakistan without this system. This may show you 
that really we intend to stand by liberalisation. 


I have spoken to you about OEEC, liberalisation and EPU. There 
is One other very important aspect of this European cooperation and that 
is what we in Europe cali integration. This integration is an attempt to 
achieve inside Europe one big free trading area. The basis. of this 
integration is simple. Many people in Europe believe that the United 
States is very strong economically, because it is one big trading area. 
They think that if we could attain the same position in Europe, that 
might help in strengthening our common natural production and that we 
should be able to achieve higher and more efficient production. 


The first achievement in this field is the agreement generally called 
the Schuman Plan, which is intended to create inside Europe an integra- 
tion that comprises the main steel and coal producing areas of the conti- 
nent. The reason is two-fold. In the first place, coal and steel are the basic 
items on which the prosperity of the rest of our industry is mainly based. 
Secondly, political importance is attached to these items. Therefore, it was 
felt that it would be a great achievement if we could, to some extent, in- 
tegrate it. It looks as if the Schuman Plan will now soon be ratified and 
will come into force. I must say here that it remains to be seen if the many 
loopholes in the Schuman Plan will not prevent it from accomplishing 
its objective. But we all hope that the Schuman Plan will work well. 


There are other plans and considerations also. We have the agri- 
cultural pool for the basic industries. The textile people are also consider- 
ing possibilities of a textile pool, which is, I think, still far off. 
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[ have tried in a short time to explain to you the transition from bila- 
teralism in European trade relations to unilateralism. But I shall here im- 
mediately add that European trade policy is not only governed by OEEC, 
EPU and other purely European general agreements on tariff and trade 
but also by GATT. It would have seemed to be an extreimely bad thing 
if European trade policy was only under European arrangements and 
agreements. 


What is GATT doing? Well, that is not a question easy to reply in 
a short talk. The main purpose of GATT, as you all probably know, is 
to establish a pattern of non-discrimination and to abolish most favoured 
nation treatment amongst the large majority of the countries of the world. 
I hope I am not mistaken if I say that the countries that have signed the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade have amongst themselves 80 per 
cent of the total of the world trade. So we may safely say that all the major 
trading nations of the world are members of the GATT and among 
these nations the rule of non-discrimination applies not only in the 
matters of tariff but also in matters of import of goods. Of course, 
there are certain loopholes in it. It is not deniable that there should be 
import restrictions unless you have balance of payment difficulties. In the 
GATT there is a meeting once or twice a year and in these meetings the 
delegations from almost 40 nations participate. The delegations, consist- 
ting as a rule of ten persons, who have a leading position in trade policy 
matters, meet to exchange views and to discuss their difficulties. If they 
chance on any difficulties, they bring them to the meeting and the GATT, 
sometimes after long delays, reaches decisions and even solutions. For 
instance, the Netherlands had complained against the.U.K., because U.K. 
imposed discriminatory taxation on certain of our and other people’s 
imports to the U.K. I! am glad to say that in the course of this year, the 
U.K. has done away with this discrimination, a remarkable achievement 
of GATT. So many times, we do succeed in GATT. 


As for the Europeans, there is one subject which is of great import- 
ance inside the GATT, i.¢., the problem of tariffs. There is a great dis- 
parity in tariffs in Europe. There are countries with very low tariffs like 
Denmark; there are other countries with medium tariffs like the Benelux 
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countries; and there are countries with very high tariffs, like France and 
Italy. 


Now if you talk about integration and equal conditions of competi- 
tion, ‘there is this disparity. Some delegations have raised this matter in 
a conference; and since then the European countries have been discussing 
it in a small committee, composed of ten European countries and the 
United States and Canada. Although it is generally considered crazy, 
we really mean to revalue European tariffs inside Europe. We hope 
to achieve this on the basis of non-discrimination in Europe as well as out- 
side. You might think immediately that this is not as it sounds. Frankly 
speaking, outside Europe there are only the United States and Canada, 
that are really interested in this revaluation because tariff will be levied 
mainly on finished goods. 


I have tried, in this rather short and perhaps not entirely satisfactory 
talk, to give you some idea of how we in Europe are trying to solve our 
difficulties. What the root of our difficulties is, you in this country will 
probably find difficult to understand. Yours is a large country; and your 
neighbouring countries are also large. In Europe, we have very small 
countries, very near to each other, all more or less economically developed. 
All these countries are trying to protect their industries, their social and 
economic position and their monetary position by restrictions, which mean 
hampering of trade. The result is that, in the long run, we shall find it 
extremely difficult to compete with much larger units like the United States 
and Russia. I do not know much about the economic development of 
countries like Pakistan and India, which are large units; but they will 
develop. They will then have a great advantage in trade, being themselves 
large trading areas. 


I have said that Europe cannot stand alone. In 1945 we 
started building up our prosperity by trade. But you can trade 
with your neighbours only when they are _ well-developed 
countrics. When Pakistan will have developed its industries, 
it would no longer need consumer goods. Still, it will be extremely satis- 
factory if Pakistan will buy other goods from us. That is the spirit in 
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which we must work. You have a right to look to your problems from 
the point of view of developing your country and wishing to import only 
such things as the necessary machinery, steel and coal, etc. It is quite 
clear that through competition between the large areas efficient industry 
is capable of supplying the Asian countries much more capital goods 
than at present. Trade between countries like Pakistan and the countries 
of Europe must be on the basis of mutual understanding. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: You said that unilateralism had its disadvantages and that 
in any case it would not work in Europe. On the other hand, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund has a definite purpose. Do you think that purpose 
is capable of attainment in the forseeable future? The other question is 
whether you feel that the United States is doing all that it should to help 


achieve that purpose? 


Dr. Heimon van Blankenstein: No, but I can tell two things. In the 
first place, speaking about my own country, we are definitely convinced of 
this policy and I can give you the reason. In 1949-50 we had no exports. 
In 1950-51 our exports jumped up. The enormous ircrease in one year 
could not be achieved without unilateralism. We have the solution of the 
problem before us. Free trade is more easy; and that shows what econo- 
mic and social policies are possible. Unless we have found a solution of 
that problem, we shall have this necessity. 


Now the Monetary Furd. | know the object of the Fund. Unhappily 
the reserves of gold and dollars are too small and the experts believe that 
this problem could be solved if bodies like EPU and others could have 
much larger reserve furds to brirg about more changes. 


As for the question : Is the United States giving enough help, that 
is very difficult to answer. Of course, she has not done enough. 
On the other hand, how much could reasonably be expected. of her. 
Then there is no doubt that this is the first case in the history that a 
country is willing to make sacrifices, to impose very heavy taxation on her 
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people, so as to help other countries and to feed them. Assistarce by the 
United States to foreign countries is certainly a step forward in inter- 
national politics. 


Question: Is Holland entering into any trade relations with Russia 
and China? 


Dr. Heimon van Blankenstein: Yes, our main difficulty is that Russia 
is not always supplying goods which we hope we should get. As far as 


China is concerned, our trade is very small. It is very limited at the 
moment. 


TUNISIA: RECENT DEVELOPMENTS! 


Tayeb Selim 





I shall begin by giving you an account of the activities of Mr. Habib 
Bourguiba, our national leader, since he visited Pakistan last year. From 
here he went to some other Asian countries. Thereafter his mission took 
him to Europeand America. At Cairo he had talks with important Govern- 
ment personalities. At the International Free Trade Unions Conference, 
which was being held at Milano, the Tunisian delegation was able to explain 
the situation of the workers in Tunisia and gained the sympathy and sup- 
port of that body. Mr. Bourguiba then approached the British public and 
found a great deal of support in the ranks of labour and of several other 
organisations. In Sweden the press offered Mr. Habib Bourguiba, the 
warmest sympathy. In America the influential American Federation of 
Labour pledged its support to him. Back in Cairo, Mr. Bourguiba decided 
that his work abroad had ended and that his presence amongst his people 
was necessary. 


However, in Tunisia there were as yet no signs of goodwill on the part of 
the French. The Small Repression, as we call it, was going on, There were 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on July 18, 1952, 
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arrests of leaders and charges against them for having organised meetings 
and the like. These were acts of French civil authorities. But there was 
also the systematic campaign of hatred conducted by the so-called Rally of 
the French in Tunisia, which was daily asking for the dismissal of our 
Cabinet and for open suppression of the Destour Party. 


On the eve of his departure for Tunis, Mr. Bourguiba said,“I am going 
home to stand with my people in these difficult moments of their trial. 
My duty is to be there, whatever the French might do to me. About the 
future I am confident, because the French will not find us alone and 
isolated. Hundreds of millions of our brothers are now with us. The 
French will have to face one-third of the world’s population.” 


Before going to Tunisia, Mr. Bourguiba went to Paris, to make one last 
appeal to reason. He told the French public of the necessity of satisfying 
Tunisian asnirations. Our ministers were also there at that time, engaged 
in negotiations for internal autonomy, which had been solemnly proclaimed 
by Foreign Minister Schuman, as the basis of a future settlement. On 
December 15, 1951, the French Government abruptly ended the negotia- 
tions. It sent a note, in which, for the first time, it put forward, as_ the ba- 
sis for an agreement, the theory of co-sovereignty, whereby Frenchmen in 
Tunisia were to enjoy equal rights with Tunisians in the legislative and ad- 
ministrative bodies of the State. 


Faced with this complete breakdown, Prime Minister Chenik asked the 
Security Council for immediate intervention in the dispute. All organised 
bodies in Tunisia supported this action of their Government, and in sym- 
pathy with it there were strikes and demonstrations. The new Resident- 
General, de Hauteclocque, arrived in Tunisia on a warship, which was a clear 
indication of the kind of policy he intended to follow in our country. He 
first tried to intimidate our sovereign, to make him dismiss Chenik’s Gov- 
ernment and to withdraw the Tunisian request from the Security Council. 


The Tunisian Destour Party called a national conference to examine the 
new situation. De Hauteclocque precipitated things on his side and put in 
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action his repression plans. He arrested Mr. Bourguiba and all other 
leaders, suspended the National Destour Conference and ordered General 
Garbay to go into action. This General had already become notorious 
for his part in the Madagascar massacres, which, in 1947, had shocked the 
civilized world. These “mopping up operations” in Tunisia revealed to 
the world the true nature of French rule in our country. The hands of the 
French are smeared with the blood of Tunisians, whose only guilt is 
their desire to secure the freedom and sovereignty of their own motherland. 


It is difficult to give an adequate account in words of the criminal atro- 
cities which were committed by the French in Tunisia. The smallest 
village did not escape their brutal fury. Even mosques were not safe from 
desecration by the French. The violation of women and the destruction 
of towns and villages will perhaps be hardest to forget. Official reports 
can tell you the extent of these atrocities. That these acts were 
ordered by responsible persons in the French Government, was demons- 


trated by some courageous and honest French deputies in the course of 


the debate on Tunisia in the National Assembly on the 20th and 22nd 
June in Paris. 


But this campaign of military repression against the entire population 
succeeded in bringing about neither the resignation of the Chenik Cabinet 
nor the withdrawal of the petition filed with the Security Council. The Bey 
and the Government remained firm. The Tunisians were not willing to 
stop their resistance to French tyranny. Demonstrations by women, by 
students and by workers went on all over Tunisia. 


The African-Asian group decided to raise the question before the Se- 
curity Council. To forestall action by that body, Resident-General de 
Hauteclocque ordered the arrest and imprisonment of the Chenik Cabinct 
and the imposition of martial law throughout the country. Our sovereign 
was threatened with deposition, and in his name Baccouche, well known 
traitor, was appointed Premier by Resident de Hauteclocque. Meanwhile 
repression against the people was stepped up. From his prison the lawful 
Prime Minister Chenik warned the French against these measures. The 
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two remaining ministers of his Cabinet, who were in Paris, managed 
to escape to Cairo, from there to make the voice of Tunisia heard by the 
world. 


Quisling Baccouche went about for more than 15 days begging for the 
participation in his Government of some leading men of Tunisia. The 
answer was always the same ‘No’, Those who refused to join the Baccouche 
Cabinet were rewarded with imprisonment. However, when with great 
difficulty he at last found some persons, to betray their country, and to 
join his Cabinet, the Bey refused to have them. De Hauteclocque and 
Garbay then resorted to intimidating the Bey. Two special messengers 
were sent by the President of the Republic to support the efforts of de 
Hautecloque to persuade the Bey to accept Baccouche. 


The people continued their resistance. In spite of martial law, 
large demonstrations were held in all the cities. In the face of French bullets, 
the unanimous answer of the Tunisians was: “No, we will not accept 
Baccouche, nor be cowed down by your intimidation. We still regard 
Chenik’s Government as our sovereign, consider it to be the only lawful, 
representative Government of Tunisia.” There was more repression. New 
concentration camps were created and filled with nationalists. At Brus- 
sels, the leader of the Tunisian Trade Union, Farhat Hashed, told a press 
conference, that the Tunisians were firmly behind their King, their lawful 
Government and their leaders in their demand for independence. The two 
ministers in Cairo warned the French of the dangers of flouting public 
opinion. 


Meanwhile the 15 African-Asian nations, which had supported from 
the beginning the request of the Tunisian Government for the considera- 
tion of the question by the Security Council, moved into action. They 
decided to raise the issue immediately, as a dispute between two states, 
which was a serious menace to the very existence of the Tunisian state 
and a threat to world peace. 


In the Council, a majority of five members voted for the consideration 
of the Tunisian question. France had only one supporter, that is, Great 
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Britain which, because of its colonial policy, wanted to pay back to France 
itsdueforthe support France bad given her in the Middle Eastern affairs. 
In spite of that large majority, no discussion on the matter could take place, 
because of abstention by America and the pressure it exerted on its part- 
ners. This gave another chance to the French to try and smash our 
national movement and intimidate the Bey. Abstention on such an issue 
can Only mean deliberate encouragement by a big Power against a small 
one. France now launched a big campaign in order to make international 
opinion think that Franco-Tunisian peace negotiations would be renewed. 
The so-called new reforms plan provided that a Mixed Commission, 
composed of Tunisian and French delegates, would meet and discuss the 
reforms. The Tunisians refused to accept the plan. Quisling Baccouche 
however went about begging for the participation in it of at least some 
Tunisians; but in vain. He could not find any Tunisian willing to join the 
Mixed Commission and to enter into such a humiliating bargain with 
France. Garbay increased his terrorism against the people. But they 
stood firm in their resistance to it. Every day there were more demons- 
trations and protests. French civilians, living in Tunisia, armed and 
encouraged by French authorities, organised themselves in squads to 
terrorise the people. They blew up business houses belonging to relatives 
of the lawful ministers. But all these attempts failed in breaking the 
sacred unity of the nation and its determination to resist them. 


Thus the Mixed Commission was never called. De Hauteclocque and 
later Foreign Minister Schuman announced that the proposed reforms 
would be introduced in Tunisia without reference to the people’s will, and 
that there was no need for a Commission. This was a recognition of their 
weakness and their failure. In the National Assembly at Paris, some 
French deputies argued that the reforms had been evolved without consul- 
tation with the Tunisians, and would have to be instituted and worked by 
force. They urged their Government to renounce the policy of force and 
terrorism. But all this was in vain. 


The French Government seeks to take advantage of the ignorance of 
other Governments and peoples and tries to make them believe that internal 
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autonomy and far-reaching reforms have been introduced in Tunisia. 
The French hope to prevent these Governments and peoples from giving 
our cause their support which the African-Asian group asks for. Thus the 
French hove to stop action by that group. 


What were these proposed reforms ? They were based upon the new 
theory of co-sovereignty presented by Schuman, in his note of December 
15, 1951, which was the very reason for the breakdown of the negotiations 
and the Tunisian request to the Security Council. The reforms proposed a 
Tunisian Government, composed of Tunisian ministers and French direc- 
tors of administration. All the responsibility was reserved naturally to the 
French directors. The police and security were to remain directly in the 
hands of the Resident-General. A Mixed Administrative Tribunal, with 
a French Chairman, was also proposed. A spectacular Tunisian Consulta- 
tive Assembly, consisting of members, nominated and not elected, was also 
to be formed. It would have had no real powers and its resolutions would 
be liable to be paralysed by a second assembly, which in its composition 
would be mixed, and possess all financial, budgetary and economic powers. 
A large number of administrative offices was to be reserved exclusively for 
Frenchmen. This plan, rejected by the whole nation, was described by 
Saleh ben Youssef, our Minister of Justice, as a plan clearly demonstrating 
the incapacity of its authors to find a genuine and honest solution of the 
Tunisian problem. 


Our sovereign, Sidi Lamine Bey, has proved himself to be a brave and 
proud nationalist king, notwithstanding his old age. He stands firmly for 
the introduction of democratic institutions in Tunisia. In his message to 
the nation, on last day of Accession, i.e., the 15th May 1951, he proclaimed 
the necessity for such fundamental changes as the institution of an elective 
body, representing the people and of responsible government. He dec- 
lared that Tunisia had to recover full sovereignty. In spite of increased 
intimidation by the French the Bey still stands for those demands and has 
taken his place right in the middle of the storm. Neither the jets flying over 
his palace, as in January last, nor the siege of his palace by French troops 
during the second coup de force on March 25, could shake his determina- 
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tion. All means’ of threats and discourteous behaviour such as that of 
de Hauteclocque and of General Garbay, could but only strengthen his 
resolution in recognising only Chenik’s Government as his Government 
and the will of his people as his national charter. His palace has seen 
French gendarmes walking into the rooms, asking the princes and princesses 
to pack up their luggage as their father was being deposed. His son and 
daughter were forbidden to see him. His son, Prince Chaly Bey, Chief of 
his Royal Private Cabinet, has been dismissed and interned. Princess 
Sakia was not allowed to see him. But the Bey remained unmoved. 
Amongst the criminal plots attempted against him one was to poison him. 
News of it was given to the whole world. In this plot are involved some 
Frenchmen in high authority in Tunisia. Proof and details of this crime 
are now in the hands of our ministers in Cairo and will be added in our 

dossier as new points to te considered when the Tunisian case is examined 
before the United Nations. I leave it tc you to form your own appreciation 
of this colonial regime making vain attempts at destroying a nation and 

breaking its determination, 


Taken from his bed, Bourguiba was carried first to Tabarka, a coastal 
village in the north of Tunisia. From there he continued to raise his 
voice against France and to make it heard by the world, through some 
journalists who were allowed to see him. After the putsch of 
March 1952, he was shifted to the southern desert of Tunisia, where the 
chances of meeting journalists were far less. In Remada, Bourguiba lived a 
primitive life. In spite of his bad health, which has given us cause for great 
worry, he was proud to be sharing the sufferings of his people. Later 
on the French realised that even Remada was accessible to press corres- 
pondents and removed him to a small island in the north of Tunisia. 
His health deteriorated rapidly and the report of the doctor asked for an 
urgent transfer of Bourguiba to some hospital. An official communique 
announced that Bourguiba was transferred to a dispensary. Actually he is 
living in a small room, guarded by three gendarmes, in the island of La 
Goulette. And as for his health, only a monthly visit by a doctor is 
permitted. Bourguiba is not allowed to see any member of his family. 


Since the January putch, it is certain that more than a thousand people 
have lost their lives throughout Tunisia. Some of them were killed in cold 
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blood, without any warning, during the mopping up operations in the Cape 
Bon area and in other parts of the country. Among them were women, 
children, and infants, only some days old, who were literally smashed by 
the soldiers. The number of the wounded also cannot be counted. 
The total numter of the people arrested was 6 000 to 7,000. Today it 
numbers at least 50,000, who are kept in jails or concentration camps. 
There are special camps for college students and school boys, as in Moha- 
media, where there are also other camps for women. Garbay also created 
martial law and military tribunals. These courts were kept busy condemning 
people. Many women, boys and girls have been sentenced and many of 
them are waiting to be tried. You must have read as I haveread the 
report of the case of Ariana, which was, some days ago, published in Dawn. 
28 boys and men were being tried. Their lives were at stake. But the tri- 
bunal would not give their lawyers an opportunity to study the case. 
The witnesses cited against them were not on the spot when the tram was 
burnt; they were all from the police. In this manner, innocent people are 
every day arrested and sentenced. 


I require your patience for a few more minutes so that I may be able to 
speak about the special mission which has brought me to Pakistan. These 
great events which have happened in my country, have, I am happy to say, 
provided the occasion for a manifestation of Muslim unity and brother- 
hood such as has not been seen by the world for a long time. In the wider 
international sphere, there has been a most remarkable expression of soli- 
darity by African and Asian Governments against a dying but still arrogant 
colonialism. Inthe forefront of those who have stood by the Tunisian 
cause and are still actively supporting it, are the people and the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. In my present capacity as representative of our national 
movement, the Neo-Destour Party and of our Minister of Justice, I wish to 
express to you the deep appreciation of our sovereign, our lawful Govern- 
ment and our people, for all you are doing for the freedom of our nation. 


I have but one more message to give you, which is that despite all that 

we have had to go through and all that the French have done to us, our 
eople are determined to wage this final stage of their struggle until they are 
completely free. So you may rest assured that your support is not intended 
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to replace our own efforts, but rather to give an added force to them. 
My purpose in coming to Pakistan is not to canvass your support for our 
cause; for you are already with us heart and soul. You are our brothers 
and sisters, fighting side by side with us for the same noble cause. I have 
come to tell you exactly how conditions are in the front-line of the battle. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADITION! 
Schuyler Wallace 


The first main strands of American political thought may be said to 
have begun in 1789 at the very foundation of the Republic. Political 
parties as such might be centred round two historic figures, Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 


Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of Treasury, although not born 
a patrician, was more of an aristocrat than the aristocrats themselves. 
He was a conservative and through the policies he espoused, he created the 
beginnings of finance capitalism in the United States. Through his tariff 
policy he contributed greatly to the rise of industrial capital in the United 
States. The primary object in all his public policies was to secure the 
development of American nationalism. If you recall, before the ratifica- 
tion of the constitution by the required ninth state (this was in 1788 when 
New Hampshire, the ninth state, ratified and the business of the new nation 
began) the 13 American colonies were joined together in a loose con- 
federation. 


Before the adoption of the constitution the main objective was to 
develop the economic productivity, the development of an industrial and 
economic system, which would render the colonists independent of Great 











1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on December 7, 1951. 
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Britain, making them self-sufficient and able to pursue their own dévelop- 
ment. Hamilton was essentially an economist and his broad lines of 
policy constitute the foundation for the Federalist Party which, through a 
series of new party names, eventually constituted the foundation-stone on 
which the Republican Party politics arose to its present status. 


Curiously enough Thomas Jefferson was born an aristocrat. But 
whereas Hamilton was conservative, Jefferson was liberal, whereas 
Hamilton continued to be aristrocratic, Jefferson was democratic. Whereas 
Hamilton favoured the industrial capitalistic group in the com- 
munity, Jefferson was an agriculturalist. Whereas Hamilton was an 
economist and advocated increased production regardless of the social 
consequences of industrial production, Jefferson was a sociologist, pri- 
marily interested in the social consequences. Whereas Hamilton was a 
nationalist favouring centralization, Jefferson favoured decentralization. 


Thus two great avenues of thought arose with the very beginnings 
of American political history and have continued to be present in the 
American intellectual life of the present time. 


If I were to attempt to generalize the present, | would say that 
the Hamiltonian philosophy achieved a great triumph in creating an 
American economic system, which essentially is the basis for the Re- 
publican policy. 


Jefferson and his philosophy won a victory in another sphere. For 
whereas the American economic system is a finance industrial capitalistic 
system, it is under the control of a liberal democratic political system, so 
that the two have been merged. A compromise has been worked out in 
which, in the final analysis, politics has predominated over econo- 
mics. These are the first strands of thought in the American political 
tradition to which I must first refer. 


The other strands of thought to which I must make a reference 
are those centring around the names of John Calhoun and Abraham 


Lincoln. 
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Before 1865 attempts were made to abolish the institution of slavery. 
These attempts might have been successful except for one thing. With the 
invention of the cart engine, the domestic institution of slavery became 
exceedingly profitable. 


Calhoun came forward as the philosopher of rationalism, which can 
be summed up very briefly to the effect that if society is to progress there 
be nothing to counterweight the arts and sciences, particularly the arts and. 
sciences of government. From that he argued that the existing system im 
the south was the system which was most conducive in allowing an upper 
class to develop. 


As far as the north was concerned, it rejected Calhoun’s argument and 
followed leaders like Abraham Lincoln, who were less aggressive than 
the abolitionists. They stood on the concept of the inherent dignity of 
the human individual ; on the right of every human being to have his 
freedom and the right of equality. The struggle ended in the civil war, 
with the abolition of slavery and with the political removal, as far as the 
federal government was concerned, of all the legal disabilities which 
supported the institution of slavery. It also made an attempt to eliminate 
all legal disabilities, which would make possible any discriminations on the 
grounds of race, colour or previous condition. 


But where do we stand at the present time? From 1865 to the 
present time the simple fact is that the south did not accept the north’s 
concept of the equality between the races, and large sections of the south 
continued to adhere to Calhoun’s concept. 


Since 1865, approximately 85 years have passed, during which race 
relations have been essentially a history of the Calhoun philosophy, fight- 
ing a rear-guard action, but in which it is slowly being defeated. Although 
discrimination does exist in the United States at the present time, as every 
decade passes, there is essentially lesser of it. There is more and more 
pressure of public opinion, not only in the north, but also in the south 
to eliminate discrimination. The overwhelming majority of Americans 
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subscribe to the concept of freedom and dignity of the individual, for 
which the civil war was fought. 


The third concept to which I would call attention is the concept of 
Jaissez faire or what we call social control. 


Historically, the American continent was developed on the basis of 
what is referred to as rugged individualism. When the land was thrown 
open for settlement it was developed as the owners saw fit. There were 
quite a few controls; but on the basis of private initiative the economic 
system of the United States made tremendous drives. Indeed, presently 
in America, the opinion seems to be that this was the primary inspiration 
of the American system. It was one of the primary inspirations of the 
American system; but, as individual initiative proceeded, it was quickly 
discovered that it had to be supplemented in the field of education, in the 
field of public health and in the field of social services. As individual 
initiative brought in its train undesirable social consequences, it was defini- 
tely decided that individual initiative had to be subject to social controls 
by laws relating to labour conditions, minimum wages, laws for social 
security, laws for safeguarding (labour) unions. 


Today it is generally accepted by most Americans, except a small 
reactionary group to the right, and a small but exceedingly radical group 
to the left, that most of the economic institutions of the United States shall 
continue under the guidance of private initiative, and that this private 
initiative, whenever it does not provide adequate services, shall be supple- 
mented by social services rendered by the Government and that private 
initiative shall be subject to such social controls as are imperative to make 


the social consequences of its operations essentially desirable. The decision 
has not been made yet as to which is better, each situation being decided 
on ad hoc basis. Where private initiative is desirable, the Government does 
not step in; but where private initiative brings with it undesirable conse- 
quences, the Government does step in and imposes, on private initiative, 
directions which will eliminate, in so far as the Government action is 
possible, the consequences that follow. 
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The fourth and final concept, to which 1 would call attention, is the 
type of concept which is perhaps more relevant to the field of your own 
interest, the field of international affairs. I suppose that the dominant 
concept in America over the first 135-140 years of its history was isolation. 
By that | mean that Americans were primarily interested in the develop- 
ment of their own continent. It was a big continent which had great 
natural resources, on the development of which theyconcentrated their ener- 
gies, with few exceptions, from 1789 to 1917. In 1917 they became involved 
in the First World War, at the end of which, there was a tremendous incli- 
nation to return to their concentration on problems of the American 
continent. The development of that continent was the dominant desire 
of the masses of the American people. Obviously they did have relations 
with other Powers, but that was the dominant desire. 


In 1917, as a result of the United States participation in the First 
World War, brought about by historic circumstances with which most of 
you are familiar, the Government, under the leadership of Woodrow 
Wilson, had specifically come to the conclusion that isolation was no longer 
possible as a policy for the United States. Probably he, more than any 
other leader, came to the conclusion that the future foreign policy of the 
United States should not be one of isolation, but one of cooperation with 
the other nations of the world, through the medium of the League of 
Nations. 


The simple fact was that the United States refused to ratify the League 
of Nations, which doubtless at that time, represented the desire of the 
American people. They returned to isolation, but not to the extreme 
rosition of isolation, as it was prior to 1917; nevertheless still adverse 
to entry into world affairs. 


Then came World War Il. 


It is perhaps difficult for you to realise the great reluctance towards 
war, or the great uncertainty within the United States, as to what its 
foreign policy should be. The decision was not made by the United 
States. It was made by Javan. If Japan had not attacked, it is impos- 
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sible to know what the course of events would have been, With the attack 
by Japan, the concept of isolationism, which still existed, was completely 
swept aside. With that attack, the American foreign policy changed. 
From the concept that Wilson had evolved, or had participated in evolv- 
ing—the concept of foreign policy that would essentially attempt to 
work out the problems of the world on a co-operative basis—emerged the: 
United Nations. So far as the formation of the United Nations is con- 
cerned, the American public was interested, the American public thorough- 
ly supported that concept. 


Now I move to something which is almost not a part of the American 
tradition. Although there is still a segment of American nation who still 
believe in the policy of isolation, and there are others who wish it were 
possible to run away from the rest of the world, combined they do not 
constitute probably one-third of the electorate. The isolationists number 
probably not more than 10 per cent. and those who would like to become 
isolationists, but intellectually know that this is impossible, may constitute 
another 20 or 25 per cent. 


While that is the background, there are other strands of thought in 
the American tradition to which I have not referred. 


National security is one.of the primary aims of our foreign policy.. 
With respect to foreign policy the determination of the American nation 
is to maintain national security for itself. Thus it is desirable, if possible, 
to work out American foreign policy through the medium of the United 
Nations or any subsidiary organization, which will enable that policy to 
be worked out, in connection with the policies of the other nations of the 
world. 
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ECOSOC AND THE UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES' 


Said Hasan 


Before I come to a general discussion of the subject, I should like to 
say a few words about the work which our delegation did in the Economic 
and Social Council. This work has to be considered in conjunction with 
the work that our delegations have done in kindred organisations, e.g., the 
Economic Commission for Asia and Far East, which is a subsidiary body 
of the ECOSOC. In the ECAFE the work of Pakistan delegations has been 
quite outstanding. It led up to the holding of the ECAFE session at Lahore 
in 1951, which has been pronounced as perhaps the best ECAFE session 
so far. It was touching that during the last session of the ECOSOC the 
address of our late Prime Minister, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, to the Lahore 
session of the ECAFE was referred to ayain and again by delegates of 
several countries. 


Another kindred body is the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee. 
To the work of that Committee also we have made a fairly good contri- 
bution. Its last session, which was held at Karachi, was a great success. 
This success was a surprise to most of the member-countries, who thought 
that, with our limited means, we would not be able to handle the session 
of the Committee in as efficient a manner as was required. Indeed, some of 
those countries, more advanced than ourselves, had offered to give us 
assistance for the session, which, of course, we declined. The election of a 
Pakistani as President of the last session of the ECOSOC implied a recogni- 
tion of the work that our delegations have done in the ECOSOC and other 
bodies concerned with economic questions. 


Big Powers, like the United States, te United Kingdom and the 
U.S.S.R., do not put forward candidates for offices, such as that of the 
President of the ECOSOC. In recent years only under-developed countries, 
e.g., India and Chile, have provided Presidents. The major Powers 


1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on August 29, 1952. 
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remain in the background. The idea is that the smaller countries should 
have these honours, and that their nominees should work under the patro- 
nage and protection of the big Powers. But this year, some of the big Po- 
wers thought that the presidentship of the ECOSOC should go to western 
Europe. It was in this background that Mr. Amjad Ali was elected; and 
he made an excellent President. 


One great advantage in having a man like Mr. Amjad Ali as President 
was that he neutralised the impression which prevails in some circles that 
Pakistan seeks sensational publicity. I cannot here discuss the causes of 
that impression. But Mr. Amjad Ali, with his steadiness, and his quiet 
and pleasant manners, evokes genuine respect. I might mention that it is 
said about our people that their apparently extempore speeches are made 
after two months’ preparation! 


The work of the ECOSOC falls into two distinct categories, one social 
and the other economic. In the social field the work it has done has been 
very successful. The subjects dealt with have ranged from insecticide and 
control of narcotics and drugs, to the rights of children, rights of women, and 
rights of emigrants. The work in the social field has been substantial. 
From the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, I 
know, Pakistan has gained more than perhaps from any other interna- 
tional organisation. Similarly the WHO has done good work in East 
Pakistan. I have deliberately not mentioned the FAO, because so far its 
work, at least in Pakistan, has been confined to supplying experts. I 
shall discuss the question of experts later. But the UNICEF and the WHO, 
among the specialised agencies of the United Nations, have done a remark- 
able job, the latter in controlling disease and in supplying insecticides. We 
found after discussion that while the supply of insecticides for the world 
was adequate, mosquitoes had attained certain degree of immunity from 
its effects and that research work had to be done to find a new insecticide. 
Now this is a most useful type of work. 


The other field is economic. There is an impression that in this field 


the United Nations would never do any real work. This might appear to 
be an extraordinary statement. But as one who is professionally concerned 
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with this subject, I too have this impression and believe that the United 
Nations, as such, will never be able to do anything for any country in the 
economic field. I shall give you the reasons which have led me to this 
conclusion. . 


One of the resolutions at the last session was about the economic deve- 
lopment of under-developed countries. This subject has been on the agenda 
of the ECOSOC for a very long time and it comes up at every session. To 
deal with it, the ECOSOC has set up, from time to time, groups of 
experts, sub-committees and sub-commissions, almost innumerable. One 
group of experts, which was called upon to deal with the question of full 
employment, omitted altogether to deal with the under-developed 
countries. This hurt them and they demanded that their claims should also 
be taken into account. This was added to the terms of reference of the 
group. The discussion passed through various stages and ultimately it was 
recommended that an international development authority should be set up 
and that there should be an international fund which should give grants 
to under-developed countries as well as an international finance corporation. 
The two latter were to be separate from each other. The World Bank was 
asked to consider these proposals. At the last session of the ECOSOC we 
had before us the report of the Bank as far as it related to the international 
finance corporation. In this report, it was suggested that the operations 
of the corporation should be linked with those of the Bank. It was thought 
that if the affairs of the corporation were directed by the World Bank it 
might gather some private capital for investrnent in under-developed coun- 
tries. Our delegation thought that adequate capital from the highly develop- 
ed countries was most unlikely to find its way to the under-developed 
countries, because there was so much scope for its investment in the former, 
profits so large and economic uncertainties so few that the average investor 
had no inducement to go thousands of miles and face risks. And investors 
did not promote charitable purposes. Because of these considerations, 
we decided to request the World Bank to reconsider the matter and 
present another report, which should come up at the next session. 


Now as regards the international fund. That.fund was intended for 
giving grants to under-developed countries. But whoever gives the grants 
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also has the right to tell the grantee countries how to develop. True, there 
‘was the proposal to set up an international development authority. But 
its details and ultimate implications had not been worked out. At our 
first meeting the question arose whether each country would retain its formal 
right of determining the pattern of its development. If a country said that 
it was going to developin some other manner, would that country be entitled 
to a grant or not? Under the Colombo Plan, we decided that each country 
would retain its sovereign right to decide its own pattern of development, 
no other country having the right to object to that pattern or ask that it 
be altered. If a country wished to set up a textile industry, that would na- 
turally affect some other country’s market and the latter country might ob- 
ject. That it would have the right to do so was the attitude of Belgium, 
Franceand some of the other member-states. Accordingly we decided to set 
up another group of experts, with a request to the Secretary-General to see 
that there were on this group at least some individuals who had experience 
of development work in their countries, so that the report of the group 
should be a practical document. All this led no where and would lead no 
where. But it led me to this belief that the United Nations could not 
achieve anything in the economic field. 


Then there was another subject, world economic stability. A group of 
experts had made three most brilliant suggestions for achieving economic 
stability, viz., (1) that in periods of recession the World Bank should 
extend its activities, (2) that in periods of recession, in order to maintain 
prices at certain balance, the World Bank should build up buffer stocks, and 
(3) that there should be an international commodities agreement. These 
were very valuable suggestions. But again it became our delegation’s duty 
to disagree with the experts and to point out that their ideas were not 
practical. Now the World Bank finances only those projects which are 
commercially, economically and technically feasible and sound, whether 
it is a period of prosperity or recession. The Bank is a commercial 
concern and it is not its function to find finances for a country ina 
period of recession to help it maintain its economic equilibrium. So this 
proposal was not capable of being accepted by the Bank. 


The second proposal was that the World Bank should finance the 


creation of buffer stocks. About this, I pointed out that our own experience 
showed how difficult it was to support the prices of even one or two com- 
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modities. Not all the resources of the International Monetary Fund or 
of the World Bank or of the whole world, would suffice for supporting the 
prices of all the agricultural products and for creating buffer stocks. So this 
proposal was sent to another body of experts. 


Now as regards the proposal for an international commodities agree- 
ment, we found that it was an article of faith with all the highly developed 
countries to press for international commodities agreement as being almost 
a panacea for all the economic ills of the under-developed countries. A 
majority of the countries supported the proposal and we, who were opposed 
to it, wereina minority. Ultimately a resolution was passed which contained 
a good deal of what we wanted and the rest was what the others 
wanted. Although the United States and France abstained from voting 
on it, the resolution got through. The trend of the discussion on this sub- 
ject and the debates on the resolution and the manner in which it was passed 
have confirmed my belief that, for their economic development, the under- 
developed countries must marshal their own resources. If they do that, 
individual countries will give them some help, as the United States, Canada, 
Australia and the United Kingdom are even now doing. 


__ Of the major Powers that are giving economic assistance, the United 
States and Canada prefer bilateralism. They make no secret of it. They 
say that they are prepared to give the maximum assistance, but with responsi- 
bilities all over the world, they prefer bilateral to multilateral arrangements ; 
and for very sound and good reasons. They want to de themselves what 
they can and not put their money into a pool, to be administered by an 
international body, over which they have no control. They oppose the 
establishment of an international fund and ask how it would be managed. 
They argue : “If you want assistance for a profitable economic venture, 
which is technically and economically sound, the World Bank would finance 
it”. But for projects that are very important, yet commercially not pro- 
fitable, there should be an international fund, e.g., the development of 
agriculture or the development of irrigation. If we could agree that the 
fund shoyld be only for such purposes, the developed countries would not 
oppose its creation, for their first requirement is large food production. 
Therefore I suggested that we should limit the scope of this fund to ex- 
pansion of agriculture, which would include irrigation and reclamation of 
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lands. Some countries admitted privately that it was a good move. But 
unfortunately some countries wanted to have a body of experts to consider 
it and that gave the developed countries a God-sent way of escape from the 
proposal. As soon as they found that there was a difference of opinion about 
it they got the matter postponed for a year; and that might mean fifty years. 


Australia is not a member of the ECOSOC this year. The United 
States and Canada, the main sources of economic assistance to any country, 
as I have already said, prefer bilateralism. If they do not join an 
international fund, there is no question of the fund coming into existence. 
So I asked that we should have this fund, even though it be only for 
agriculture, which the United States and Canada would, for obvious 
reasons, not oppose. If this had been agreed to, we would have had by 
now a fund ; but we have now only another group of experts. 


The third question was of technical assistance. That is a very important 
part of the economic activity of the United Nations. Unfortunately our 
experience has been that we have had too many experts. They come 
in multitudes; they go round the country ; they give us reports ; and then 
they disappear. As I said in the ECOSOC, most of the under-developed 
countries by now know.their problems. So there is no use somebody 
coming and pointing out what is wrong with them. We do not want experts 
of the general type. We want experts to work for us, intprove our agri- 
culture, or to prepare statistics, or to run our departments. Therefore, 
we need professional .advisers, in the sense of consultants, who can set 
up pilot projects and do some real work. We have experts from the World 
Bank also. But they do their job in a practical manner. _If they did not 
do that, they would be thrown out of service. The experts of the World 
Bank are of a different variety. [ emphasised this in the Council ; and my 
view was generally agreedto. The fact is that the under-developed count- 
ries have some first class men ; but not enough of them. Thus some of 
the engineers that we have are as good as foreign engineers ; but we are 
short of numbers., What we need now are men who will take the 
recommendations of the experts and actually act on them. We want 
experts who can administer the programmes and the projects, because 
that is the thing that is actually needed. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. Problems of 
External Policy 1931-1939. By Nicholas  Mansergh. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. 481 pp. 42S. 


A great many books have, from time to time, been written about the 
Commonwealth. But very few of them could be described as really im- 
portant, most of them being of a descriptive nature. However, Pro- 
fessor Mansergh’s volume under review is almost in a class by itself. 
It is important. Indeed it is so important that no serious student of the 
Commonwealth can afford to omit to read it. It is impressive in 
respect of the vast detailed knowledge of the affairs of the haif a dozen 
countries that it treats of, the manner in which that knowledge has been 
analysed and presented. It is a monument of patient, painstaking, 
and methodical research. 


The first three chapters contain a restatement of the constitutional 
position of the Commonwealth countries and their relationship, one 
to another and to the world at large. This involves a consideration 
of the facts of history which led to the evolution of Dominion Status in 
its internal and external sense. With the material used in these 
chapters, students of Commonwealth affairs are generally familiar. 
However Professor Mansergh handles it in such a manner as to make the 
conclusions he draws from it dovetail with his conclusions in the 
chapters in which he separately treats of the several Commonwealth 
nations. 


The two most outstanding chapters, I think, are those relating to 
South Africa and Ireland, entitled respectivley, “Tensions in South Africa”’ 
and “Ireland: The Twilight of Dominion Status’. Both these 
chapters contain material that is not generally come across except by 
specialists on the affairs of those countries. Neither Ireland nor South 
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Africa has been very happy in the Commonwealth and the former 
has severed all formal ties with it. Professor Mansergh treats of their 
special difficulties in their historical setting and in an intimate and 
sympathetic manner, seemingly impossible except for one who has 
actually experienced those difficulties. 


The chapter on “India : Division and Procrastination” is one of 
the best statements that I have come across of the developments leading 
to the demand for Pakistan. Professor Mansergh recognizes, what 
many others do not, that the Muslims generally wanted India to be free 
quite as much as the Congress and Hindus generally. However, if this 
chapter is not absolutely fair, it is not for want of a desire on the part of 
Professor Mansergh to be absolutely fair. There is no reason for him to 
want to be anything but fair. He is fair by temperament; any one who 
performs a task involving such enormous labour as_ the preparation 
for the writing of this volume would not consciously scarifice fairness 
for anything. But he would not have missed being absolutely fair if 
he had taken into account some relevant considerations which he has 
not: How did it happen, for example, that the Hindus and Muslims, 
in spite of having lived in the same land for nearly a thousand years, did 
not become consubstantiated as a community ? In the answer to that 
question lies the fundamental reason for the demand for Pakistan. 
The Muslim rulers of India, by doing a few nasty things, earned for them- 
selves a reputation as persecutors of Hindus. But during the centuries of 
their rule, if they had been less tolerant, they could have altogether liquida- 
ted Hinduism, as Budhism had been liquidated by the Hindus or as Islam 
was liquidated in Spain, after it had been reconquered by the Christians. 
But they left Hindu society unimpaired, as it has come down to 
our times, with its emphasis on caste, untouchability and exclusiveness 
generally. With the exception of the Brahmo Samaj, the Hindu re- 
ligious reformist movements of the 19th century, were all revivalist, 
aimed against both the British and the Muslims, both of whom were 
regarded as foreigners. These movements emphasised the non-recognition 
of Muslims as Indians and of their culture as a part or an aspect 
of Indian culture. : 
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The Indian National Congress, until it passed into the hands 
of Mr. Gandhi, the greatest Hindu of the 20th century, was on the 
whole a secular movement, seeking to promote nationalism on secular 
western lines ; and if it had continued as such, the history of the sub- 
continent would have been very different. Mr. Gandhi gave it a distinctly 
religious colour and that inevitably was Hindu religious colour. No 
doubt this speeded up the process of the Congress becoming mass move- 
ment ; but it sowed seeds of suspicion in the Muslim mind. Worst of 
all, Mr. Gandhi did nothing categorically to reassure the Muslims about 
the place of Urdu in the future independent India. He did not even 
contemplate that, in the provinces in which Urdu was the official lang- 
uage, it would continue to be such after independence. 


Mr. Jinnah, the greatest Muslim of the sub-continent of the 
20th century, was during the first 25 of the 40 years of his political 
career a ‘secular’ nationalist. He wanted the question of the safe- 
guards for Muslims to be settled on a national basis. Consider, for 
example, his offer of March 1927, and his proposal made to the Calcutta 
Convention in December 1928. But these were deliberately rejected by 
the Hindus, including the Congress, who were temperamentally averse to 
making any compromise with the Muslims. This was repeated at the 
Round Table Conferences. These are milestones in the evolution of 
Mr. Jinnah’s attitude and the attitude of the Muslim community. 
Without taking them into account you cannot explain for the “Rise of 
Muslim Separatism”’. 


It is not a fact that in 1937-39 Muslims objected to Congress rule 
in the provinces because most of the members of the Congress, and the 
functionaries of the Government controlled by it, were Hindus. They 
objected to it because they did not find it impartial. However, Pro- 
fessor Mansergh thinks that the weight of impartial evidence suggests 
that it was impartial. He only quotes the testimony of Sir Harry Haig, 
who during that period was the Governor of the United Provinces. But 
this official could not express any opinion except that the Government, 
of which he was the constitutional head, was impartial. And doubtless the 
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papers that came to him indicated that it was impartial. One wishes that 
Professor Mansergh had examined this question in greater detail, for it is 
one of great importance in the emergence of Pakistan. One also wishes 
that he had taken into consideration the facts that, during this period, 
many staunch nationalists and life-long Congressmen broke away from 
their old political moorings and that, even before the League had adopted 
the goal of Pakistan and became properly organised, the Congress lost 
practically all by-elections to the League. 


In chapter X we have a refreshing examination of the trend of opinion 
in the Commonwealth countries before the outbreak of World War II and 
the different procedures by which those countries entered that war. 
Chapter XI contains a penetrating analysis of the attitudes prevailing in 
the Commonwealth countries regarding foreign policy questions and of the 
factors that prompted them. 


The purpose of the book, says Professor Mansergh in his Introduction, 
“is to interpret as well as to read”. He has done both in a masterly 
fashion. The book is packed not only with vast knowledge of the affairs 
that he treats of, but also with wide political wisdom. Professor Man- 
sergh writes brilliantly, confidently, lovingly. He has more than justified 
his title of Professor of Commonwealth Relations at Chatham House. 


K. S. Hf. 


Islamic Constitution. By Kemal A. Faruki. Karachi : 
Khokhropar Gateway Publications. 1952. 146 pp. (including 
64 pages of Appendices, Tables, Glossary, and Index) 
Rs. 4/8. 


The defence, preservation, and fostering of the Islamic ideal lay 
at the root of the Pakistan Movement. In no other context could 
the miracle of August 14, 1947 be explained. To make Pakistan 
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viable was the first concern of administrative realists, and little sus- 
tained thought or attention seems to have been afforded to the shape 
of an Islamic constitution in terms of the ideal. Indeed, the voci- 
ferance of the demand for an “Islamic Constitution’? was matched 
by the lack of any concrete and constructive suggestions as to its 
contents. More striking was the absence of any helpful discussion of 
the subject in the press, not to mention the total lack of initiative on 
the part of would-be writers or publishers. In this wilderness the virgin 
effort of a young Pakistani to “‘ express in terms of a constitution suit- 
able for this era the enduring and universal principles of Islam (with) 
particular reference to Pakistan” is a brave new venture deserving of 
every encouragement. Mr. Faruki’s Jslamic Constitution, based, 
according to his view, on the Quran, the practice of the Prophet and the 
first four Caliphs, as the sources of true guidance, needs to be briefly 
outlined here :- 


Entire humanity constitutes God’s vicegerents (the word 
used throughout is ‘ viceregent’). The parliamentary agency 
of the vicegerents consists of (1) the Legislative Agent, com- 
prising (a) the House of Belief, and (b) the House of Func- 
tion ; (2) the Executive Agent, called the Agent-General ; 
and (3) Autonomous Agents comprising (a) The Judicial 
Commission, (6b) The Administrative Commission, and (c) 
The Commission of State. 


The House of Belief will be elected through ‘mosque cons- 
tituencies’ (in the case of Christians through churches, 
and through temples for Hindus and so on) on the basis 
of one representative for 10,000, the maximum for one 
mosque constituency being 50,000. Constituencies of less 
than 10,000 would choose deputy representatives, wo in turn 
would elect full representatives. For a population of 70 
million the elected representatives would form an electoral 
college of 3,500 who would be required to elect 350 
representatives to finally form the House of Belief. 


The House of Function, a kind of Upper House, would be 
elected through constituencies of occupations, on the basis 
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of one representative for 100,000 eligible voters, to give a 
House of 350 members. The list from Fascist Italy consisting 
of 22 occupations is mentioned as a rough guide. 

Laws are passed by a simple majority in both Houses ; and 
in the case of a difference, the matter is decided by a 
majority in a joint session, provided it includes a majority 
of the House of Belief. The term of both Houses is five 
years. A distinction is drawn between a “simple majority” 
and a “‘ concensus majority”’, the latter being at least 75 per 
cent. A “concensus majority” .of both Houses would be 
supreme in its powers, even over-riding the executive agent, 
the juridical agent, etc. 


The two Houses elect the Agent-General by a simple majo- 
rity for a period of five years. But he can be removed at 
any time by a “concensus majority”. The Agent-General in 
turn names a Council of five deputy agents-general, and a 
Cabinet of 10 ministers to head administrative depart- 
ments, the latter being selected from the House of Func- 
tion and the former from the House of Belief. Other 
appointments include provincial governors, parliamentary 
secretaries, etc. 


The three commissions mentioned above are to be elected 
by the parliament. The Judicial Commission is to act as a 
vigilance committee, and to select judges, who will be 
permanent ; the Administrative Commission will choose 
all government servants; and the Commission of State 
will keep a detailed census of all vicegerents with the help 
of a staff of 20,000. It will also supervise elections. 


Laws will be chiefly of three kinds : the primary laws relating 
to efficiency of armed forces, security and secrecy in order to 
prevent the overthrow of the State by violent means whether 
from within or without ; secondary laws dealing with civil, cri- 
minal, commerical and personal offences ; and tertiary laws 
applicable to adherents of a particular belief, and drawn up 
by their own particular group in parliament. 
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In choosing representatives at various stages stress is always 
laid on the selection of the “best among you” as advised 
by the Prophet : character is to be the test of merit and fitness 
for responsibility. 


It may be argued that these ideas are not exclusively “ Islamic”; 
that they are in fact the result of generations of experience in the 
evolution of democratic processes; that there is hardly any evidence in 
the Quran or in the life of the Prophet and the first four 
Caliphs to justify the parliamentary details given in the book, Cer- 
tainly the verses of the Quran given at the beginning of each chap- 
ter hardly bear any direct relationship or connotation to the discus- 
sion that follows. There are elements of contradiction, as in the dis- 
cussion concerning Islam’s stress on belief or deeds (pp. 62 and 66) ; 
and confusion, in connection with ‘simple’ and ‘concensus’ 
majorities (pp. 66 and 67), and in the matter of electing the House of 
Function, and the structure of provincial administration, etc. But 

this criticism would be irrelevant to our main purpose. For few 
} would seriously seek to discover in the Quran (revealed in the 8th 
century) a ready-made constitution for a 20th century state. The 
Quran can only supply the fundamentals which are true for all time. 
One such fundamental is that Sovereignty belongs to God alone, and 
man is His vicegerent on earth. Mr. Faruki has given primarily 
his own “human interpretation” to the spirit which he thinks inspires 
the Quran and the practice of the Prophet and the first four 
Caliphs. Like all human interpretation, it has its defects, and there 
are many points on which one may with justification differ. Butan 


“Islamic Constitution” is not a neat packet handed down from God 
as a free gift : it can be the result only of the hard labour of thought by 
several men through, perhaps, several generations. Mr. Faruki has made 
an effort. Let others do likewise. The book is well written and well 
produced and has a very attractive jacket. 





H. H, 











